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his government with which there is general discontent; the
people would prefer the rule of the Latins, mentioning as
their first choice our seigniory and commune, if they could
obtain it. For in truth they cannot remain as they are for
anything in the world.'
The Venetians and Genoese did, in fact, occupy in the
dying Empire a place that was daily more important. The
former, driven from Constantinople in 1261, had soon
returned, and, having lost hardly any of their possessions in
the Archipelago, were all-powerful in the eastern Mediter-
ranean. The Genoese, established since 1267 at Galata on
the Golden Horn, with settlements on the coast of Asia
Minor, at Chios, Lesbos, and Phocaea, and on the Black
Sea at CafFa and Tana, were no less to be feared. And
although the rivalry of the two great maritime cities often
brought about strife between them, they were united in
exploiting the Empire and in profiting from its distress,
'closing to the Romans', as a Byzantine historian wrote, 'all
the maritime trade routes'. Confident in their strength, the
two republics treated the Empire as if they had conquei-ed it,
defying the Byzantine Emperors and imposing their will
upon them. When they thought they had a grievance, they
did not hesitate to attack Constantinople itself. Involved in
all the internal affairs of the Empire, they spread trouble
everywhere in the capital, provoking revolutions, and inter-
vening on every hand. The Byzantines, although angered,
bore with these indignities, while the dominating influence
of the Latins was more and more completely pervading the
Empire, yet instead of borrowing from the West 'the virtues
of work, economy and enterprise', they permitted, almost
without resistance, the completion of the economic ruin of
their country.
But it was from Asia that the most terrible danger came.
From the end of the thirteenth century the Osmanli Turks,
who, after having been subjects of the Seljuk sultans, had
gained their independence owing to the Mongol invasion,
began to attack the Byzantine possessions in Anatolia. In
vain had Michael VIII attempted to stop them; in vain in
order to resist their advance had Andronicus II taken the
Catalan Grand Company into his pay. Commanded by